THE   VICTORIAN   ZENITH
ha\ e to follou most of the other import duties to the scrap heap The deciding factor ^as the Black Famine in Ireland *c Rotten potatoes ", as Well ington bnitallj put it, " ha\e put Peel in his damned fright** It is doubtful whether the repeal of the Corn Lau-s was an effecme remedj for rotten tx>ta-toes What an Irish Parliament \vould ha\e done, and what no English statesman ^tould ha\e dared to suggest during the hungry forties, would ha\e been to na\e detained in Ireland enough Irish corn to ha\e sufficed to ha\e kept her people ali\e uhen the potatoes failed
But there was hunger in England as well as starvation m Ireland, and Peel, in his pedestrian fashion, believed that it is better for principles to be discarded and programmes to suffer than for bellies to tenuin unfilled It was easy for so brilliant a debater as Disraeli to put political fsuth above political expediency, and taunt his apostate leader 10 a series of scarifying Phillipics Peel had other objects m view than that of consistency to Tory principles At heart he was no Tory He had more m common with business men like Cobden than with the nobility and gentry who had chosen him for their leader, and never quite regarded him as one of themsdvcs And when, after the bill repealing the Corn Laws had been passed under his auspices, and his own infuriated die-hards had huiied him from office by voting against an Irish Coercion Bill with which most of them probably agreed, Peel dosed his premiership with the simple words
" It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with expressions of good will by those whose lot it is to labour and cam their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when tbey shall iccruit theit exhausted strength with obtuxknt and untaxcd food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a sense of injustice **
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